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The New England Apparel Industry 


The apparel industry swung into full stride in 
New England during the 1930’s. The combination 
of plentiful supplies of relatively low-wage labor 
and vacant plant space proved to be an effective 
drawing card, especially in areas hard-hit by de- 
clines in textile and shoe manufacturing. The in- 
dustry has expanded less rapidly since 1939, and a 
repetition of the earlier rate of growth does not 
seem likely. 

The highly competitive and very seasonal char- 
acter of the industry tends to keep apparel work- 
ers’ average earnings among the lowest in the 
region. Nevertheless, garment manufacturing and 
related activities continue to be significant sources 
of employment and income in New England. Dur- 
ing 1952, the industry employed about five per 
cent of the region’s factory workers and was New 
England’s eighth largest manufacturing employer. 


WuiLe the making of apparel is an ancient practice, 
factory-made clothing developed from the invention of 
the sewing machine by a native New Englander, Elias 
Howe, in the middle of the last century. Prior to the 
Civil War, clothing was made principally in the home 
or by local seamstresses and tailors. The principal types 
of ready-made clothing were cheap garments needed 
for slaves and for sailors whose needs were satisfied with 
garments made during slack periods by the small tailor- 
ing establishments of coastal cities. Modern apparel 
plants had their roots in shops established to meet the 
clothing demands of the forty-niners during the Gold 
Rush and the need for uniforms during the Civil War. 

Although New York City has maintained its early 
preeminence as the center of the garment industry in 
the United States, New England has long been an 
important apparel manufacturing region. Boston ranked 
second to New York in cloak manufacturing even as 
early as the Census of 1860. 
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New York still accounts for approximately 35 per 
cent of total employment in the nation’s apparel in- 
dustry and for 45 per cent of its output. Growing pro- 
duction in newer centers such as Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and Los Angeles, however, has reduced the 
relative importance of such old garment centers as 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

The growth and changing nature of the apparel in- 
dustry has reflected developments such as growth in 
population, shifts from rural to urban and suburban 
living, and changes in buying habits. The rise of ready- 
to-wear selling has been a major factor in the expansion 
of the apparel industry. Early growth was principally 
in menswear lines, especially in the cloak and suit trade. 
As the quality of garments improved and resistance to 
factory-made clothing gradually declined, the role of 
the custom tailor diminished. The factory gradually 
supplanted home sewing even for children’s apparel and 
underclothing. Not only were there more people to 
clothe, but the shift from rural to urban living meant 
that their wardrobe needs were greater. During the 
1920’s, the ability of manufacturers to turn out attrac- 
tive merchandise at a satisfactory price won greater 
acceptance for ready-made garments. 


Growth in New England 

Employment in the New England apparel industry 
increased from an estimated 44,000 workers in 1919 to 
close to 80,000 workers in 1950. Over this period, the 
relative gain in New England was slightly higher than 
that in the United States. In the decade between 1919 
and 1929, the number of employees in New England 
declined slightly while there was a national increase. The 
big growth in New England came in the period from 
1929 to 1939, when the number of persons engaged in 
the manufacture of apparel and other fabricated textile 
products increased 55 per cent, compared to a gain of 
less than 30 per cent in the country as a whole. 

The nation’s apparel industry was hard hit by the 
contraction in general business during the early thirties. 
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Various government programs were instituted to relieve 
unemployment in the nation. Among these measures 
was the National Recovery Administration, which, 
with its industry codes, probably had a greater effect 
on the garment trades than on any other industry 
group. In an effort to spread the work, hours were 
drastically reduced and efforts were made to enforce 
minimum wages. At the same time, an abundant supply 
of labor with a tradition for factory work was left idle 
in several New England communities by the closing of 
textile mills. Efforts to enforce wage and hour regula- 
tions in the New York market, together with the 
strengthening of the major unions in the garment trade, 
led some operators to seek plants outside New York. 
With low capital requirements and equipment readily 
obtainable, it was relatively easy for apparel manufac- 
turers to move into vacant plants in such areas as Fall 
River, New Bedford, Brockton, and Lowell. Invested 
capital per production worker is lower in the apparel 
group than in any of the other manufacturing industries. 
For the most part, space requirements were easily satis- 
fied. Except for a few highly skilled workers such as 
cutters and pressers, local labor was adequate. Sub- 
division of the production process into a number of 
simple operations facilitated the training of workers. 
Lower wage rates in non-union areas provided the 
main force behind the decentralization movement. in 
this period. Apparel manufacturers located in New 
England were still close to the New York market, how- 
ever, and materials and other supplies were readily 
available. These were important considerations in a 
highly competitive industry in which the quick servicing 


of markets and rapid adaptation of style changes are of 


great importance. 
With the adoption of federal minimum wage and hour 
legislation and the spread of unionization, the attrac- 
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tion of cheaper labor diminished somewhat and market 
factors became of increasing importance. Between 1939 
and 1947 the industry in the nation continued to add 
workers. While employment in New England increased 
by nine per cent, the national gain amounted to 29 per 
cent, with the greatest gains in the South and West. 
In 1947, New England was the fourth largest regional 
employer of workers in the apparel and related trades. 
The Middle Atlantic States ranked first, with about 
50 per cent of the entire industry’s employment. The 
combined East’ North Central and South Atlantic 
States accounted for another 20 per cent. 

Although apparel plants are scattered throughout the 
region, the major concentrations of garment establish- 
ments in New England are in or near certain large urban 
centers. Over half of the region’s establishments are 
in Massachusetts, with concentrations in Boston, Fall 
River, New Bedford, Lowell, Lawrence, Worcester and 
Springfield. Boston accounts for 33 per cent of New 
England’s employment in the apparel industry, and the 
Fall River-New Bedford area adds 15 per cent more. 
Other areas of concentration are around Providence and 
the New Haven-Bridgeport area. There has been some 
movement of apparel plants into northern New Eng- 
land, but most manufacturers prefer city locations. 


Specialization Within New England 


On broad product lines, the composition of New Eng- 
land’s apparel industry is much like its national counter- 
part, though there are some differences. Nationally, 
outerwear items such as suits, coats, and dresses are 
slightly more important than in New England, while 
undergarments for women and children and miscel- 
laneous fabricated textile products account for a higher 
proportion of the region’s output than in the country. 

Within the broad product groupings, there is some 
regional specialization. While the value of all apparel 
shipments by the region is about six per cent of the 
nation’s, the accompanying chart shows some items for 
which the region’s share is much larger. oS 

There is also specialization by cities within the 
region. In the Boston area, women’s and misses’ outer- 
wear and men’s coats and suits account for close to 59 
per cent of the local industry’s total value added by 
manufacture. Boston’s manufacturers are also impor- 
tant producers of waterproof, leather, and sheep-lined 
outergarments and also curtains and draperies. 

In the Fall River-New Bedford area, women’s outer- 
wear has about the same relative importance as in 
Boston, but a much larger proportion is in wash-type 
garments. Men’s suit and coat production is of lesser 
importance in southeastern Massachusetts, but men’s 
furnishings such as shirts and pajamas account for a 
fourth of apparel production in the area. The manufac- 
ture of women’s and children’s undergarments accounts 
for about 16 per cent of output in the Fall River area. 
Southern Connecticut has long been a center for manu- 
facturing foundation garments. 

New England apparel firms have tended to stress 
quality products. Manufacturers have preferred to 
specialize in the more stable and conservative styles. 
Producers of sportswear have benefited from the swing 
away from the more formal types of clothing to the 
casual styles widely accepted in today’s market. 
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The average size of garment shops in New England 
is about a fourth larger than the average for the coun- 
try. In early 1950, the New England shops averaged 47 
employees while the average number of workers nation- 
ally was 38. A preponderance of small shops in Massa- 
chusetts brought the average size of establishment down 
to 44, the lowest for any state in the region. 

While the more highly skilled jobs in the apparel in- 
dustry are still held largely by men, women make up a 
very high proportion of the labor force. Stitchers are 
the largest occupational group. Wages are generally set 
on a piece-work basis, with rates determined by price 
committees representing both help and management. 
\ high proportion of apparel workers are represented by 
either the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
or the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

In the garment trades, there are two major types of 
establishment. In the “inside” shop, the manufacturer 
who owns the materials performs all the operations from 
the cutting of the cloth through the final pressing and 
shipment of the finished products. Other firms operate 
as contract shops and assemble parts of garments pre- 
viously cut by the owners of the material. This type of 
establishment may complete the garments or may 
specialize in only certain operations. 

\pparel manufacturing is a highly seasonal activity, 
especially in the outerwear lines. Plants normally reach 
peak production in the spring and fall. Some of the 
larger establishments produce items with a fairly steady 
demand and have been able to reduce their seasonal 
fluctuations. A large part of the industry habitually 
expands work forces and lengthens hours to fill seasonal 
orders by retailers in a relatively short period and then 
cuts back production with resulting underemployment 
and unemployment of workers. Contract shops are 
especially hard hit by seasonal changes, which explains 
part of the high turnover rate in the industry. 


The Future? 

While further growth in New England may be ex- 
pected in the needle trades, it is doubtful that the rapid 
expansion of the thirties will be repeated. Except for 
a chronic shortage of experienced stitchers during peak 
seasons, the supply of labor remains adequate to meet 
the needs of the industry in most areas. Steps have been 
taken in several areas to insure the continued avail- 
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ability of labor. For example, special classes were 
started in Fall River recently to train displaced male 
textile workers in needle-trade operations. 

With the adoption of minimum wage legislation by 
federal and state governments and the unionization of 
most apparel centers, geographical wage differentials 
have been substantially reduced, though they still per- 
sist. In general, for the product groups for which wage 
data are available, New England is not a high wage area 
compared with the New York and Pacific Coast centers. 
For some segments of the industry, average hourly wage 
rates paid New England workers are also lower than 
those paid in the East North Central States. The New 
England averages generally exceed those for the south- 
ern states, but the principal types of garments produced 
in the South do not make up an important part of New 
England output. Future growth in the South, however, 
may well affect the furnishings and underwear segments 
of the New England industry. 

Availability of materials and nearness to the New 
York style center can be expected to continue as ad- 
vantages for New England apparel firms. Nevertheless, 
greater gains in income and population in the South 
and West will probably be a disadvantage to New 
England firms which try to serve the national market. 

Steps are being taken to strengthen the industry in 
the region. Increased emphasis is being given to the 
promotion of branded merchandise. Training programs 
have been initiated in several centers to insure an ade- 
quate supply of workers. More attention is being given 
to scientific plant layout. In some cases where small 
shops are unable to handle their own production prob- 
lems satisfactorily, expert technical service is provided 
by the unions. 

The growth of the apparel industry has not proved an 
unmixed blessing to New England. Ease of entrance into 
the industry has probably encouraged many unstable 
operators with a resulting high mortality rate. Because 
of the seasonality of production, there is a great deal 
of partial as well as total unemployment for consider- 
able periods of the year. Workers’ earnings are among 
the lowest for any manufacturing group. Since one of 
the standards of a community’s well-being is the stand- 
ard of living of its workers, it is understandable why 
most communities prefer to encourage the growth of 
more stable and better-paying industries. 
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Industrial Opportunities in New England: 


PETROLEUM REFINING 


New England has a large and expanding market 
for petroleum products but very little refining 
capacity. Huge imports are necessary to meet the 
demand. While the establishment of a large-scale 
petroleum refinery in the region has been con- 
sidered seriously several times in the past, it has 
so far proved more economic to enlarge existing 
refineries in other areas. Future developments 
may make new refinery facilities more economic 
than the enlargement of existing facilities. Tech- 
nological progress to ease the by-product problem 
and shifting sources of crude supply may com- 
bine to favor the establishment of a large-scale 
refinery in New England. 


Ne&w ENGLAND is a deficit area for petroleum refining. 
Most of the regional requirements for gasoline and 
other refined products are satisfied through imports. In 
the past, several major oil companies have carefully 
considered establishing large-scale refineries in New 
England and have decided against it. The decisions were 
apparently difficult to make and were based on narrow 
margins of evidence. 

This report does not propose that a large-scale petro- 
leum refinery should be established in New England at 
this time. In looking toward the future, however, cer- 
tain factors will be explored which might combine to 
make the establishment of a large refinery feasible. 

The petroleum industry is divided into four segments: 
production, transportation, refining, and distribution. 
Refining transforms crude oil into a number of market- 
able products. The principal products derived from a 
barrel of crude oil are gasoline, distillate fuel oils, and 
residual fuel oils. With modern refinery design, the 
product mix can be varied widely. Home heating oil is 
the biggest single component. of the distillate fuel oils, 
but there are also diesel oil, kerosene, and industrial 
heating oil. 

The output of a large petroleum refinery in New Eng- 
land would have to be sold within the region, since pro- 
ductive facilities in the adjacent Middle Atlantic region 
would not permit selling outside this area on a competi- 
tive basis. The New England market is a large and 
expanding one, however. The dense population of the 
region and its high industrialization make it a major 
consumer of petroleum products. 

The New England market for fuel oil has grown at a 
considerably faster rate than the national market. In 
1950, the New England consumption of fuel oil was 
109.6 million barrels, 11.5 per cent of the United States 
total. The regional increase in consumption from 1939 
to 1950 measured 136 per cent, compared with a national 
increase of 108 per cent. 

An important factor in this growth has been the ex- 
tent of conversion from coal to oil for home-heating pur- 
poses. Although the full impact of natural gas has not 
yet been felt in this area, the outlook is relatively 
favorable for petroleum, because New England is at the 
end of the natural-gas pipeline system. Prices of natural 
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gas will be higher here than in other areas, giving fuel 
oil a regional advantage. Conversion from oil to natural 
gas for home-heating purposes will be limited by the 
costs involved, and by government restrictions. 

The New England market for fuel oil should continue 
to expand. Fuel oil sales in 1951 increased 6.5 per cent 
over those in the preceding year. Sales for 1952 are 
estimated at 122.5 million barrels. After 1952, con- 
tinued annual increases of three to four per cent are 
anticipated, indicating a total consumption of approxi- 
mately 136.6 million barrels in 1955. 

The New England market for gasoline is a relatively 
old and well-established one. Although it has grown 
steadily over the past twenty years, growth has been at 
a rate lower than the national average. During the 
period 1939 to 1949, the United States gasoline market 
increased by 65 per cent, while that of New England 
showed a gain of only 32 per cent. For the period 1945 
to 1949, New England showed an increase in gasoline 
consumption of 48 per cent as compared with a total 
national gain of 54 per cent. 

Practically all the gasoline consumed in New England 
is motor gasoline. On the basis of sales during the first 
part of 1952, it is estimated that the 1952 total will be 
2,353 million gallons, 5.4 per cent over 1951 sales. It is a 
conservative estimate that the New England market 
for gasoline will increase at the rate of about four per 
cent a year during the years 1953 to 1955. The area’s 
consumption of gasoline will probably reach approxi- 
mately 2,647 million gallons in 1955. 


Present Refining Facilities 


There is very little petroleum refinery capacity in 
New England at present. The 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures combines petroleum and coal products into one 
industry group. Ranked according to the number of 
manufacturing workers employed in 1947, petroleum 
and coal products in New England are next to last 
among the 21 manufacturing groups. The industry 
employs 2,985 workers, only 0.2 per cent of New Eng- 
land’s manufacturing employees. Petroleum and coal 
also rank next to last in value added by manufacture 
and income payments to individuals. 

The Esso refinery in Everett, Massachusetts, with a 
capacity of some 40 thousand barrels a calendar day, is 
the only sizable refinery in New England. In comparison 
with refining capacity of the industry in general, how- 
ever, this is a small-scale refinery. 

In addition, there are three smaller refineries in New 
England. Cities Service in East Braintree, Massachu- 
setts, has a 15 thousand barrel-a-day refinery, which is 
now used only as a storage dump. The Socony-Vacuum 
refinery in East Providence has an eight thousand 
barrel capacity and is operated primarily for asphalt. 
The total capacity of these refineries is inadequate to 
furnish more than a small fraction of the total volume of 
refined products consumed in New England. 

The bulk of refined petroleum products consumed in 
New England are imported from the Gulf Coast. It has 
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been reliably estimated that 90 per cent of New Eng- 
land’s refined products originate in this area. One of the 
largest oil companies is reported to import 98 per cent 
of its requirements from the Gulf. A small portion of 
the refined products are imported from the New Jersey 
refining area. 


Possible Future Developments 


It is general practice for the large oil companies to 
ship crude oil from producing areas to marketing areas 
before refining it. The markets in the immediate 
vicinity of the refineries should be large enough to 
justify large-scale operation. In the New Jersey area, 
for example, many large refinery units have been estab- 
lished to supply the concentrated market demand. For 
several reasons, including the economies of large-scale 
production, it has been considered more economical to 
enlarge established facilities than to establish new facili- 
ties in a new location with a more limited market. Much 
of the increase in capacity to keep pace with the growing 
Mid-Atlantic market, therefore, has been constructed in 
the New Jersey area. If the market becomes sufficiently 
large, construction of a New England refinery at tide- 
water may be justified. 

A considerable investment has been made recently to 
improve the facilities of the Everett refinery, and it is 
believed that more funds will be expended in this direc- 
tion. Other major oil companies have considered estab- 
lishing adequate refineries in Eastern Massachusetts. 
In some cases it appears that the decision not to 
establish such a refinery was made by only a narrow 
margin. It is not unlikely that at some future date 
establishment of a major refinery in New England might 
be an economic possibility. One factor which may help 
increase the feasibility of such a project is increasing 
dissatisfaction with the periodic shortages which have 
been customary in the past few years. A company with 
its own large refinery would have a favorable competi- 
tive advantage in this regard. 

Continuing technological advances in petroleum refin- 
ing may also favor a New England refinery by easing 
the problem of disposing of by-products. Modern refin- 
ery design allows a much greater flexibility in deter- 
mining the relative output of different products. 

A future development of some interest is the prospect 
of increasing United States consumption of foreign 
supplies of crude oil. The current oil developments in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, for example, might con- 
stitute a new source of supply which would tie in logi- 
cally with a New England petroleum refinery. [t seems 
likely that the United States will depend increasingly 
on foreign sources of petroleum and that this shift will 
reorient the industry more favorably for New England. 





This article is the sixth in a series of ab- 
stracts from the Arthur D. Little, Inc., study 
of Industrial Opportunities in New England. 
A reproduction of the complete study may 
be obtained for $2.00 on request to the Re- 
search and Statistics Department, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl Street, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts. 
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The New Daily 
Spot Market 
Price Index 


‘THE DAILY PRICE INDEX of commodities traded on spot 
markets and on organized exchangesdealing in “futures” 
has been remodeled, as part of the improvement pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There are two 
major changes in the new index — a reduction in the 
number of commodities included and a change in the 
base period. 

The revised index is based on the average of the years 
1947-1949, the period now recommended for Federal 
index numbers. The 1947-49 average is also the base for 
the current wholesale price index and the new con- 
sumers’ price index which is scheduled to appear in 
February 1953. 

Six commodities have been dropped from the new 
daily spot market series, reducing the number to 22. 
The deletions and certain changes in specifications 
sharpen the focus of the index. They improve its ability 
to measure the over-all price trend of commodities 
traded in large volume on national or international mar- 
kets and influenced by broad economic conditions. 
Prices of these commodities reflect the collective judg- 
ment of traders about current and future supply and 
demand conditions. The 22 commodities are particu- 
larly flexible in price, because they are either raw ma- 
terials or close to the initial production stage. Prices of 
five of the discarded commodities are still published, 
although they no longer figure in the over-all index. 

The revised index is not a continuation of the former 
daily index, but a completely new and more sensitive 
series. In addition to the index based on the prices of all 
22 commodities, there are six special group indexes: 
Raw Industrial Products, Foodstuffs, Livestock and 
Products, Metals, Textiles and Fibers, and Fats and 
Oils. Each group index is based on the prices of a selec- 
tion from the list of 22 commodities. The new group in- 
dexes are not comparable to corresponding groups in the 
monthly wholesale price index, which is based on nearly 
2,000 products. Changes in the wholesale price index 
are generally much smaller and slower than changes in 
spot market prices. The movements of spot market 
prices, however, frequently indicate in advance the 
direction of change of the general price index. 

There has been no change in the method of calculat- 
ing the new index. It is an unweighted geometric aver- 
age of the ratios of current prices to base period prices 
for the various commodities. The use of this method 
gives equal weight to changes in each commodity. A 10 
per cent price change in tallow, for example, hasthe same 
effect as a 10 per cent change in the price of steers. 

Daily and weekly summary releases will carry the 
over-all price index, the group indexes, and the actual 
prices. There will be no monthly or annual averages. 
Both historical and current data are obtainable free of 
charge from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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NEW TAX LA 
Improves Timber Cutting 


l;OREST LAND coyers more than three quarters of New 
England, and the region’s shipments of commercial 
products made of wood exceed one billion dollars annu- 
ally. Nevertheless, output falls far short of the potential 
productive capacity of the forests. One of the obstacles 
to greater forest productivity is the typical taxation of 
forest property, which tends to encourage inferior man- 
agement practices. 

Many states in the nation have enacted legislation 
aimed at relieving forest property owners from inequi- 
table taxation. With few exceptions these laws have 
provided. inconsequential encouragement to improved 
forest management. The problem continues to attract 
the attention of legislative bodies. 

Maine has provided fresh evidence of the general 
awareness that traditional methods of forest: property 
taxation are obstacles to good forest management. Its 
legislative research committee recently reported on an 
analysis of forest land taxation in Maine. The com- 
mittee concluded that existing methods of assessment 
of forest lands in a large portion of the state are con- 
trary to sound public policy and suggested that the tax 
laws be revised to establish uniform methods of assess- 
ment according to the productivity of the land. 

The committee expressed its opinion that the applica- 
tion of a yield or severance tax to timber, while highly 
desirable in theory, encounters difficulties in practice. 
The committee believed that such a tax might require 
an amendment to the Constitution in Maine. The out- 
come of the legislative committee’s suggestions will be 
widely observed with interest. 


Revised Policy in N.H. 

New Hampshire’s forest property taxation reform 
has been in effect since March 31, 1950. On September 
30, 1952, the forest yield tax had been in operation for 
two full years. The 1952 figures are not yet available, 
but the new law has had some opportunity to demon- 
strate its capacity to provide an incentive for improved 
forest management. The extent to which it contributes 
to better forest management will be the true measure 
of its success or failure. 

New Hampshire’s revised law imposes a tax of ten per 
cent on the value of timber at the time of cutting, but 
it grants an abatement of 30 per cent of the tax if the 
cutting is certified as complying with good forest-con- 
servation standards. The frequency with which abate- 
ments are earned is a direct measure of the extent of 
good forestry practice. 

How is the law working out? The assessed stumpage 
value of the timber cut in New Hampshire during 1951 
was $4.1 million. Seventy-five per cent of this value was 
taxed at the full 10 per cent rate, but 25 per cent quali- 
fied for the 30 per cent abatement. This is estimated at 
more than double the compliance with good forestry 
practice in effect before the yield-tax system was 
adopted. State officials expect that qualification for 


1 For earlier studies of the taxation of New England’s forests, see 
Review, June and August, 1949; February 1952. 
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abatement in 1952 will be even higher. 


Evidence supports the view that the purpose of the 
law is being fulfilled in New Hampshire. The compli- 
ance of 25 per cent of a year’s cut with approved 
forestry standards Is a substantial consideration. As 
more owners become aware of future timber values, 
better cutting methods and good forest management 
can be expected to become more general. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty foreseen by the Maine 
research committee arises from the potential loss of tax 
revenue some of the towns may incur under the new 
law. In New Hampshire, the law was based on the 
assumption that each individual town or city is entitled 
to receive at least the same tax income from its forest 
properties as it had received during recent years under 
the old law. [t was obvious that this would not always 
be the case, and the law provided for reimbursement by 
the state of the towns’ tax “‘losses.”’ 

By the end of 1951, the state had expended more 
than a half million dollars to reimburse 127 of the 232 
towns and cities for tax revenues “‘lost’’ under the new 
law. Two-thirds of this liability was incurred in 1950, 
when the towns lost their old revenue for the full year 
and collected the new taxes for only six months. On the 
other hand, 105 towns took in more tax money under 
the new law in 1951 than they would have under the 
old law. This was true of only 22 towns in 1950. 

Eighty-two towns lost tax revenue in 1950 but col- 
lected an excess in 1951. Three of them did not re- 
quest reimbursement. The other 79 have returned to the 
state almost $32,000 of the reimbursement payments 
they received for their 1950 losses, as the law requires. 
As 1952 began, 41 towns already had balances greater 
than their anticipated 1952 tax losses under the old law 
and 26 others had balances which partially offset ex- 
pected 1952 losses. 

The demand for reimbursements from the state will 
decline in time, but in any event it seems clear that the 
expenditure will prove to have been a good investment 
for the state. The new law has already broadened the 
use of good forestry practices. The greater forest pro- 
ductivity resulting from the realized and prospective 
improvement in forest management can add millions 
of dollars to the income of New Hampshire residents. 
The forests of New Hampshire offer one of the state’s 
best opportunities for economic growth. 

Other difficulties which arose with the enactment of 
the New Hampshire timber tax law, largely problems of 
administration, are clearing up as experience is gained. 
Positive benefits are becoming steadily more evident. 
Tax evasions resulting from incomplete tax rolls and 
other loopholes have been reduced. The new law elimi- 
nates the inequities that result from differing and chang- 
ing assessments on similar properties in neighboring 
communities. Forest owners now pay taxes in propor- 
tion to the productive capacity of their forest properties. 
Under the new law an owner can build up his forest 
growing stock without fear of confiscatory taxation. 

Fair taxation is a basic element of the favorable 
economic climate needed to encourage good manage- 
ment of New England’s privately-owned forests. New 
Hampshire has taken the lead. Maine shows signs of 
being on the way. Other states will doubtless benefit 
from their pioneering. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S NON-SECRET GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS BY INDUSTRY AND STATE 
OCTOBER 1951—SEPTEMBER 1952 
@ 
" ‘a (Amounts in Millions of Dollars) 
(: CHSC Industry N, E. Conn. Mass. R. 4. Maine N. H. Vt. 
Food & Related Products............ 4.7 J 3.1 4 2 8 ae 
Leather & PrOdUCHG 6 6056.6 6:6 ces ccrcocs 15.6 Py i 7.6 et 6.3 8 
é Rubber & Manufactures............. 48.1 2.0 18.4 aa _ ” : 
\ Tobacco Manufactures..........0005 _ — _ _ _— — = 
) OF A it Textiles & Apparel................. 243.5 23.5 | 101.7| 58.4 28.0 23.0 0 
} | MG ah akba8e cues 8s ceud de wis (70.5) (7.5) (32.7) |} (20.5) (5.2) (4.4) | (.2) 
= Woolen & Worsted...........05. (130.7) (8.4) (56.2)| (19.2) (21.3) (16.7) (8.8) 
WN ON a tina's 66 55 6nd en waaks (42.2) (7.6) (12.7) 18.7) (1.4) (1.8) (*) 
Wood & Manufactures..........045 4.0 Be 2.4 oy a oe 
ea Paper & Manufactures..........0005 18.7 ye. 9.6 1.0 3.9 1.8 a 
{ Coal, Petroleum & Products.......... 5.9 5 4.9 4 dl P — 
! Non-Metallic Mineral Products........ = a Y J PY . . = 
\ i Metals & Mfrs. exc. Mach'y & Vehicles... 44.4 21.8 14.8 6.6 8 a os 
Electrical Machinery & Apparatus..... ae a Saez 97.8 19.5 _ 3.1 1.6 
Machinery except Electrical.......... 116.0 | 61.5 38.0 se 1.3 1.0 9.0 
Transportation Equipment...........+ 282.0 199.5 45.9 1.5 34.3 3 ae] 
Motor Vehicles..........-sesee0e (1.4) | (.5) (.3) (.5) (*) Gh. &} 
MNGUOT ss sceisicisslneu koe Cea es (211.5) | (174.1) (36.7) (*) (—) (.2) (.4) 
Dever twdd ene Cece uae ne rues (69.1) | (24.9) (8.9) (.9) (34.2) | CI | (.1) 
Chemicals & Related Products........ 19.9 | 5.8 13.2 <a 1 | . 2 
SRUMUINMENOT S 3.215 ca ora aid che been ee 12.6 3.2 8.0 4 _ 1.0 : 
SNS sds wha bunk Oxoe ace 201.3 141.5 46.3 6.9 BY 4 & ” 
Miscellaneous Commodities, n.e.c.. 48.4 8.2 31.7 3.1 2.0 2.3 6 
LLL IX COCCLE DEER CEE CET 1,241.0 544.3 443.7 | 112.0 76.7 41.5 22.7 
M PREVIOUS TOTALS: 
)h 12 months, Oct. 1950 — Sept. 1951 1,811.9 | 651.8 FER 197.6 94.3 107.3 | 41.8 
3 months, July 1950 — Sept. 1950 | 93.0 23.8 St.3 13.6 2.5 ! > oe 6 
GRAND TOTAL 6 666 ic ccscccce 3,145.9 | 1,220.0 | 1,214.1 323.1 173.5 | 150.0 | 65.2 
Less than $50,000. Source: U. S. Department of Labor. Construction excluded. See footnote (1). 








NEW ENGLAND businessmen received an estimated $1.3 
billion in non-secret Government contracts for defense 
production during 1952. Additional contracts for con- 
struction, classified research, and new weapons swelled 
the volume greatly, but statistics for those contracts 
are not made public.' In the thirty months following 
the outbreak of the Korean War, New England manu- 
facturers signed non-secret Government contracts total- 
ing $3.4 billion. The accompanying chart shows the 
unevenness in the scheduling of Government buying. 

Important changes in the defense procurement pro- 
gram have affected New England directly. In the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1951, textile contracts 
accounted for 17.5 per cent of all United States non- 
secret contracts and for 39.2 per cent of New England’s. 
In the next twelve months, however, textiles accounted 
for only 9.5 per cent of the United States and 19.6 per 
cent of the New England non-secret contracts. The 
volume of contracts for woolen and worsted textiles 
showed an even greater drop. Government orders for 
New England woolen and worsted products totaled 
$386 million in the three-month period from April to 
June in 1951, but they dropped to only $175 million in 
the following fifteen months. This slump was a prime 
cause of slowed activity in New England’s textile centers 
during 1952. 

Planes, guns, ammunition, and communication equip- 
ment make up a large share of military procurement. 
The importance of these items is reflected in the shifting 
composition of New England’s non-secret defense con- 
tracts. In the twelve months ending September 30, 1952, 
New England ordnance contracts gained 72 per cent, 
aircraft contracts jumped 59 per cent, and machinery 
contracts increased 42 per cent in comparison with their 
volume in the preceding twelve months. In contrast, 
1 This article is based on an analysis of Department of Labor statistics showing 
non-secret Government contracts in excess of $10,000 for all contractors sub- 


ject to the mmimum wage provision of the Walsh-Healey Act. Construction 
contracts are excluded from these statistics 
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non-secret contracts received by the region’s shoe pro- 
ducers dropped 82 per cent, and textile contracting 
dropped 66 per cent on the same year-to-year basis. 

Large non-secret ordnance contracts put that rela- 
tively small industry in first rank among New England’s 
Government suppliers during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1952. As shown in the accompanying table, 
however, the textile, aircraft, and electrical-machinery 
industries won the top three positions, in that order, for 
the twelve months ending September 30, 1952. 

The changing composition of New England’s con- 
tracts emphasizes the contributions of the metalworking 
areas in Connecticut and western Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing the twelve months ending September 30, 1952, Con- 
necticut was the leading New England state in terms of 
non-secret defense contracts. 


W.E.'S NON-SECRET GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Jan. I951- Sept. 1952 





Miions of Opilors - = es Boece ____ Millions of Dollars 
1,000) crag oe 1,000 
928.2 HBB textice prooucts 
| 
| HE Transportation Equip. 
| BEB ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
5 orpnance 
750 |- 750 
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ist 2 ond @ 

1951 
NOTE:Construction excluded. See footnote (i). 
SOURCE: U.S. Dept of Lebor. 
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CHRISTMAS sales of New England department stores 
soared to an all-time high in 1952. The dollar volume of 
sales was four per cent higher than the previous record 
set in 1951. For the third consecutive year, however, the 
outcome of the Christmas selling season was in doubt 
until heavy last-minute shopping boosted 
those of the previous year. 

The growing tendency of New England consumers to 
put off gift buying until the last few days before Christ- 
mas was only one of the handicaps facing retailers in 
their efforts to top the previous year’s sales. Thanks- 
giving, which traditionally marks the beginning of the 
Christmas selling season, fell on November 27 in 1952 
and on November 22 in 1951. This shift in date left four 
fewer shopping days between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas in 1952 than there were in 1951. 

To facilitate comparisons of Christmas sales in 1952 
and 1951, the accompanying table shows year-to-year 
changes in weekly sales of 52 southern New England 
department stores, beginning with the week before 
Thanksgiving in 1952. Sales in that week were five per 
cent above sales in the corresponding week of 1951, 
which had one less shopping day because of the Thanks- 
giving holiday. In the following week the situation was 
reversed; there was one less shopping day in 1952 than 
in 1951. Sales for that week in 1952 fell 19 per cent 
below sales in the full six-day shopping week of 1951. 
This substantial loss in sales at the beginning of the 
Christmas shopping season made it difficult for stores 
to catch up with 1951 sales in subsequent weeks. 

During the first three weeks of December, total sales 
of the reporting stores barely held their own with sales 
in the same period a year ago. Christmas week, however, 
gave the stores three pre-holiday selling days in 1952 
as compared with only one in 1951. The large volume 
of last-minute shopping in those three days shot sales 
for the week 64 per cent above sales for the same week 
in 1951 and insured a new record for Christmas buying. 

All cities and areas represented 


sales above 


in the department 
store sample showed net year-to-year sales gains for the 
six-week period. Suburban Boston led the parade with 





COMPARISON OF CHRISTMAS SEASON SALES 
52 NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 


Corresponding Weeks 1952 vs. 1951 





Per cent change 195] to 1952 





City or area Weeks ending in 1952 Six 
week 
Nov. Nov. Dec Dec. Dec Dec. total 

ae- 30) 6 13 20 27t 
Downtown Boston........ 3 1 +62 + 3 
Suburban Boston......... +16 W 8 1 2 +85 + 9 

Cambridge (included in 
Suburban Boston).... +12 14 1 3 2 +88 + 7 
Lowell-Lawrence......... 7 3 6 3 364+91 +7 
DPHMGNO. coccccseccecs + 8 19 11 1 S$ +53 + 6 
TMI s 6 0.0. 02,4010'04 0. +15 31 2 3 2 +50 + 1 
lhc a Se ee oe 3 23 1 2 2 + = + 3 
Other Southern N. E. 5 16 6 3 Oo +82 + 5 
Total-All Stores ....... +5 -19 +1 —-2.4+3 





+ 
* Six shopping days in 1952, five shopping days in 1951. 
t Five shopping days in 1952, six shopping days in 1951. 


{ Five shopping days in each year; three pre-Christmas shopping days in 
1952, one pre-Christmas shopping day in 1951 
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SALES CHANGES BY DEPARTMENTS 


Il Downtown Boston Stores 
Christmas Season 1952 vs. 1951 
Per Cent Change 


0 + gaerencel 
GRAND a +3 i 
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Miscellaneous (toys, sporting goods, 
cameras, luggage, candy, etc.) 


Men's & Boys’ Wear 





YY + 4 


Homefurnishings 


+4 


Women's & Missed Accessories 


+3 


Small Wores (notions, drugs, silverwore 
& jewelry, books, etc.) 
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Piece Goods & Household Textiles 
Width of Bars Represents Per Cent of Total Soles 
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a nine per cent increase. It was the only area which had 
a net gain in sales for the last two weeks of November. 
With this good beginning, cumulative sales of the sub- 
urban Boston stores ran ahead year-ago figures 
throughout the Christmas shopping season. Springfield 
stores recorded the next most consistent year-to-year 
improvement. Their cumulative Christmas sales caught 
up with similar sales for 1951 in the week ending 
December 20. Sales in the remaining areas ran behind 
those of 1951 until the final spurt in Christmas week. 

Christmas sales of Downtown Boston stores were 
three per cent higher than they were in 1951. The Bos- 
ton stores may have been hampered in attempts to 
equal the sales gains of stores in other areas by a rela- 
tively lower level of stocks of Christmas merchandise. 
At the end of November 1952, stocks of the Downtown 
Boston stores were nearly four per cent lower than they 
were at the same time in 1951. Inventories of New Eng- 
land stores outside Boston were two per cent higher than 
at the end of November 1951. 

Shoppers at Boston stores apparently became less 
price conscious during the 1952 Christmas season than 
they had been during the preceding 12 months. They 
bought relatively less merchandise in basement depart- 


ments. In the 1951 Christmas season and through the 
first 10 months of 1952, basement sales showed the 


largest year-to-year gains of all the principal depart- 
ments. In the 1952 Christmas season, basement sales 
fell slightly below those of 1951, in contrast to substan- 
tial increases in most other departments (see chart). 

Women’s and misses’ ready-to-wear apparel led the 
departments, with a year-to-year Christmas sales gain 
of seven per cent. Next in line with an increase of five 
per cent was the group of “‘miscellaneous merchandise” 
departments, which include such items as toys, games, 
sporting goods, cameras, luggage and candy. Sales of 
toys and games were 15 per cent above those in the 1951 
season. Men’s and boys’ wear, housefurnishings, and 
women’s and misses’ accessories were also high on 
Christmas gift lists in 1952. 
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